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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the differential grading that occurs 
in bagxc^peech coftimunicatioh classrooms arid attempted to identify 
predictors for the diffe^rerices iri the grades that male arid female 
students receive-. Subjects were 47 wbmeri arid 48 meri randomly selected 
from ah undergraduate speech course at a private tnidwestern college. 
(Subjects' self-perceived levels of thasculiriity or femininity were 

determined usirig the Pirsorial Attributes Questionnaire. Subjects^ 

final course grades, ACT scores, and hig{Hschool grade--pqint averages 
were bbtairied from college records. When the effects of classroom 
cbritext (as measured by previous academic evaluation ) and the ability 
or aptitude of the students (as. measured by the ACT) were removed, 
sex di'f'f erences in grading still remained . Bioiogica sex, rather 
than perceived sex type^ appeared to be the strongest predictor for 
discrimination in grading between mpi and women i Masculine and 
undifferentiated (low in masculine and feminine traits) wbmeri 
received the highest course grades, followed by aridrbgyribus (high iri 
masculine and feminine traits) women, feminine wbmeri, feihiriirie meri^ 
masculine men^und^fferent meri^ arid aridrbgyribus meri. Several 

explanations that may account for- the cbrisi sterit iridicat ibri that 
women receive higher grades iri speech cburses are discussed. Apart 
from psychological sex characteristics^ cbvert rieiirblbgical 
differences between meri arid wbmeri iiiay be more itnportarit than overt 
anatomical differerices iri explairiirig arid predictirig successful^ 
communication. (HTH) 
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SEX AND SEX-TYPE:: FACTORS IN PREDICTiNG 
SUCCESS IN THE COMMUNICATION CLASSROOM 



Abstract 



This study examines the differential grading that occurs in the basic 
speecbt commanication 'ciassroom and attempts to identify predictors for the 
differences in the grades that m^ie and female students receive. When the 

effects of the classroom context, as measured by previous academic evalua^ 

' 

tion, and the abilities or aptitudes of the students, as measured by stan^^ 

dardized tests, are removed, sex dif f erences ^still remain. Biological sex^ 

rather than psychological sex type, appears to provide the most parsimbriious 

explanation for discrimination in gradi,ng between men and women. Possible 

physiological explanations for this relationship are suggested* 



^- CoitmiUiiit at loil , educators .have demoastrated a cpntinuing interest in the 
relatidrTchlp' biytween grading and gender in the "basic speech oommunication 
course. ^Some of this concern arises from the possihility of bias and ,the 
need/for ohjectivity in' the cl&ssroom; Researchers have "been interested in 
the interaction* "between the "biological sex of the instructor and the "biolo- 
gical sex of 'the studiir^ , the influence of the student's psychological sex 
type on his or her grades," and the sexist "bias of the instructor 'affecting 
his •'or her grading patterns, •. ^ . 

Tiie student's gender appears to affect his or he? evaluaibion iirs^e 

■J* > TV 

"basic course. Women receive higher ra'^ings than do men on public speecfaes 

(cf. Barker, 1955; Pearson, l98db5; female speakers appear to receive more 

\ ^ - ' ' 

positive comments than^Qo male speakers, even vhen* grades are ''held constant 
(Sprague, 1971; Pearson^ 1975H and female spValcers o"t}tain^ significantly 
higher scores on three dimensions of credibility-ytrustvorthiness , competence^ 
and dynamism — than do male speakers (-Vigliano,. 197^)* Womefi .receive higher - 
grades in the "basic '.speech communication course, 'regardless i-^f the course, is 
theqretical or performance-oriented (Pearson , 1-982) . Similarly^, women 
receive higher grades in the basic communication course^ regardless if "tfhe 
course has an interpersonal communication focus or a public speaking focus 
(Pearson & Nelson, 1982). , 

Speculation as to causes for these consistent dif^^erences in a variety 
of communication contexts yields a plethora of hypotheses concerning possible^ 
psychological and behavioral antecedents -that might prompt suc> differential ^ 
response patterns. Some research supports the idea that women receive higher 
grades because they are better communicators than their male coTinterparts , 
Stereotypical feminine traits include varmth. and expressiveness Ccf* Bern, 
^97^; Spehce, Helinreich, & Stapp, 1.975) and these characteristics ar^ reflected 
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in female "behavior (Gillen & Sherman, l980j,; Wcamen perceive themselves as 
more attentive in interpersonal communication (Talley & Richinon(i> l,98o)^ and 
they have teen repeatedly shbvn to he more sensitive to the cues that others 
have offered (cfv Argyle, Salter, Nicholson, Williams^ & Burgess, 1970; 
Rosenthal, Archer, Kbivumaki, Di Matteb^ & Rogers, 197^ ) • 

At the same time, men appear tb exhihit some pbten^ally pbsitiye com- \ ' 
muhicatibn traits. For ir>stance, men t-end to /prbact while women are more 
likely tb react (Strbdtheck & Mann^ JL956) - Men talk mbre frequently and 
^they talk fbr longer peribds of time when they have the flbor (Zimmerman & 
West^ 1-975; Eakins & Eakihs ^ 1.978). Men tend tb brder^ cbinmand, ihterrbgate^ 
and declare while women cbmply^ acquiesce^ reply ^ and agree (cf, Eakins & 
Eakins^ 1978). finally men are generally rated higher on dyhamism than ore 
females (Widgery^ 1-97^; Pearsbn^ JI98I ) , In summary^ both men and wbm'en have 
cbmmunicatibh skills that can he useful within and but side the classrbbm 
situiatidh. Women tend to his stiperibr in' verbal skills and tb his mbre re- 
eponsive and sensitive tb bthefs while men tend to he inore assertive arid 
initiating in their behavior, - 

' , An ^alterna,tive' explanation for the differences in grading patterns that 
are found in the basic course is that women are generally more compliant than 

^men. The ciassroomi setting in which previous research has "been conducted 
might affect the evaluations that occur:^ fnstfdctors may favor, students who 
are compliant, yielding, "and responsive rather than independent, strong^ and 
seif-suf ficient At the same time, differing contexts might mitigate against 

compliance and favor of assertive^ initiating, and domineering communicators. 

: ■ '_ i 

One other explanation for .the ^tfferent grades that men and women receive 



may lie in differing respons.es to. speakers ^ based on their biological differences, 
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Personaiity traits^ attitudes^ and predispbsit ions of the evaluator appear to 
affect evaluation. Rigid evaluators tend to rate speakers lower than do 
persons who are hbh-rlgid (Bostrdm, I96U}. People who are difficult to per^^ 
suade rate speakers lower than do rather s who are easy to persuade (Bock^ 1970). 
The question of differential criticism was moved from one of sex differences 
to one of sex role and sexism differences hy another researcher (Pearson^ 19801)), 
She» found that a predicted interaction "between androgyny and the sex of the 
evaluator yielded only a trend, hut that a predicted and confirmed mam effect 
demonstrated that sexist evaluators are more harsh than are nonsexist evaluators • 
Rigidity, difficulty in persuasihillty , and sexism appear to he among the 
evaluator characteristics that may affect the speech evaluation process, WTlile 
earlier research suggested that sexism might predict differential grading 
(Sprague^ 1971; Pearson ^ 1975)^ the more recent research demonstrates th^ ; 
seisin has weak explahatbry power (Pearson, 1980h)» N 

Attempts at explaining differential grading iri the hasic speech communis 
cation classroom have heeh foiled hy methodological difficulties. For instance, 
the iriifluence of the classroom context has not "been examined because all of 

the studies have heen performed in high school or college classrooms (cf , 

t - " .... _ 

Sprague, 1971, Pearson, 1^5, 1980a, 1980b; Bock, Powell , Kitchens , & Flavin, 

a976;^ Hayes, 1.977). At the same time, it is difficult to make meaningful 

coinpaffi^isons hetween the successfulness of speakers in the classroom and the 

iiiccess of political speakers, for instance. Too many intervening variables 

render such comparisons meaningless^ Also, studies which have considered 

sexism as a potential expl9;nation for different grades may ^he flawed. In 

these studies i persons recx)rded their attitudes about women and men on a self^ 

report -instrument . Se social acceptability of nonsexist responses may have 
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affected the results that occurred, in other vordsi responding thkt wbiiien ,arid 
iiieh should have the ^same opportunities for any professional or 'oocupatibhal 
choice that they select may ha\p^ been salient _ajid:^iewed as the "correct'' 
response',' regardless of the individual's actual attitude. Different results 
' may have occurred if the purpose of the instrument had "been more thoroughly 
masked. Sexism may be viewed as a negative attitude which cannot he measiari^d 
directly through self-report instruments. . 

Finally, assessments, of students' differential abilities have not been 

.''^ _______ -_ '_ _ ■ - --_j 

partialled out in past research. Women hay do better than men in college j 

communication courses simply because the distributioti of intelligence in the 

famaie college student population is more skewed towards greater potential 

than is that of the male college population. 

\ ' _ _ _"'" — 

Many of these studies share a common f dcus . Attempts have been miade to 

discover the effects of being thought of or of thinking of ^nes self as 
either a male or a female. Much less attention has been given to the question 
of whether being a biological male or female might cause such dif f eren-tial 
effects. Women and men may differ in their ability to communicate effectively^ 
for some^ as yet undiscovered, biological reason. 5hei neglect of attention to 
underlying physiological processes^is hot Unique to this research area. Most 
communication studies of the past thirty years have chosen to ignore physiolo- 
gical variables and for good reasons^ CbmmUtiicatiori researchers are seldom 
interested in internal physfelogical processes of communicators because the 
level of analysis and 'theorizing is Usually that of behavior, jcognition, and 
eihotibh, hbt iieUrblbgical analysis • Further, even if such an interest arose,' 
the considerable cbst arid necessary prerequisite research background and 
training would tend to damper the investigator *s intellectual fire, " _ 
Finally, a physidldgical explanation for differences is a much less 
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appealing hypothesis than one "based on socialization. If culture and training 

create more sensitive^ compliant ^ effective coimnUrlicatbrs , then fflen can be 

\ ' ' . . , , ■ ■ > 

trained to be the equal of women. However^ if it; is the physiology of the 

^ . ^ . '-i: 

communicator that accounts for differences, trjaditidnal training procedures 

^ _ _ _ _ ' _ > - ^ ■ .. ' 

would be of little use in equalizing effectiveness. . 

Siich considerations may have influenced much of the previous reseiarch in 
this area^ but are not sufficient ^reasons for faiiijtig to consider this alter- 



native physiologically based explanation. Various researchers have demonstrat- 
ed that male and female brains are drgjELn.ized differently from one another, and 



have. suggested that it is neurological differences that lead to observed sex 
difference? (Golemah^ 1978; Harris, I978 ) . This avenue should tie explored, 
if foi ho other reason than to establish the relative importance of nurture 
and nature. 

This study represents an initial effort in untangling the question of 
differential grading iri the speech communication classrbom. Three potential 
e:>i:planat ions, exist for^he differences that have been determined. Women may 
receive higher scores in the basic speech communication cl6.ssr6om because 

they generally receive 'higher grades in their educational endeavors. In order 

- --- - - - ^ 

to eliminate this explanation, we will determine, students ' high school grade 

point averages and control for them. W^^^^^^y^eceive higher scores in the 

basic Course because they have more ability than do men. In order to remove 

this potential explanation, we will identify students' scores on the A.C.T. 

and remove the students' determined abilitaes as measured by this stahdiBLrdized 

test. Finally, we will attempt to determine if biological sex or psychdlogicfal 

sex type offers the best exj)lanatidh for sex differences that occur in the ^ 

classroom. In order to examine these variables^ two research question^ iare 

\ ^ . _ . * 

framed: „ \ 



Ql: Does biological sex predict final grades in the speech cbmmunicat ibri 
..Glass^-dom when past academic evaluation and denibnstrated abilities are removed 
as predictors? ; ^ ^ J - 

^ Q2: Does psychological sex-type predict final'' grades in the speech 
•'btimmuriitdtidri classroom vheri past academic evaluation and demonstrated abilities 

are removed as predictors? 

■ " I 

: METHOD ■ : ' 

Subjects > 

ffiie subjects in this study vere i^T women ,and men who were randomly • 
selected f rom -the basic Undergraduate speech cormnunication course at a sraaii ^ 
private midwestern college, This particular University offered a basic course 
^Kj-ch combined intrapersbnal communication, interpersonal communication, small 
group communication, and public speaking. The course included a theoretical 
and a perfoxThahce cbmpbheht. Grades in the course \3^re "based on students' 
perfbrmahces and written ^examinations . '"'^^"^ ~ 

Prbcedure ' * * . ^ 

All of the subjects were enrolled in the same lecture section of the basic 
course. Each subject completed the Personal Attributes Questionnaire arid re^ • 
corded his or her sex on the instrument. Each subjects* final grade in th'e 
basic speech communication course, his or.her ACT score^ and his or her high 
school grade point average were obtained from the college records . 

Iriatruineritation ' 

t • ■ ' 

In order to determine the students* psychological sex type, the Personal 

■ ' . - - - - t - 

Attributes Questionnaire (PAQ; Spence, Heiireich, & :Stapp, 197^) vas adminis^' 

tered to the students. The PAQ has items that differentiate "between the sexes 

stereotypicaily and bri self-report. This scale identifies persons who are low 

'. , ^ - • 

or high on .masculinity and low or high on fraininity. ^ The self -repd^ instrument 



has 2h trait descriptions set up on a five-point "bipolar scale. The question- 
naire includes thr^e separate ei^ht-item scales ^ labeled Masculinity (m). 
Femininity (P), and Masculiriity-Femihihity (M-F). The Mascxilihity scale includes 
items males a^e believed to possess in greater abundance than females^ ^*E^i 

independence, competitiveness; the Femininity scale includes items that f_^ales 

♦ 

possess to a greater degree than males, e.g., gentleness, helpfulness; and the 
Masculinity-Femininity scale depicts characteristics whose social desirability 
appears to very in the two sexes, e,g,, submissic^ is fudged to be desirable 
in females and dominance is -de^rable in males, Spence, Helmreich, and Stapp 
report internal consistency^ discriminant validity^ and reliability (Spence » 
Helmreich^ and Stapp, 1975) • 
Design ' ■ . . 

A 2 X U analysis of covariahce design was utilized. The two independent 
variables were biological sex with two levels and psychological sex with four 
levels (masculine individuals who respb^ded that they were high in masculine 
traits and low in .feminine traits; .feminine individuals vhb responded that 
they were high in feminine traits and low in masculine traits; andrbgyhbus 
individuals who responded that thfey were high in both masculine and feminine 



traits; arid Undifferentiated persons who responded that they low in both 

masculine arid feminine traits). The dependeht measure was the final grade 
received in the speech commuji^cation course* Because prior academiti evalua-- 



tion was assumed to be predict^ive of current academic evaluation, the students* 

— ^ r - — s — . 

high school grade point averages served, as one covai-iate. Similarly ^because- 
verbai skills and other measura^j^ aptitudes were believed to be predictive 
of evaluation in the basic speec& conmiunication couse^ the students' ACT 
scores served as a second covariate. 



- % -ft- ~ * ' 

Complete data for 35 subjecta was available for analysis in this study; 

The depehdeht measure^ final grade in the speech cbiffiuhicatibh class, the 

independent measures ^ sex and sex type* and the cbvariates, ACT score arid 

high schbbl GPA^ were determined for each bf the subjects. In this study, 

Cronbach's coefficient alpha reveals reliabiO^ities of .6tt for the ■iftelsculin- 

ity subscale and .80 fbr the femininity subscale. v Both **bf/ the cdvariates 

accbunted fbr a significant aihbuht bf variance in the students* speech 

_______ 

cotmnunAcatibh grade. The high schbbl grade point average , appears to account 

for more variance (F = df i,'p<^.002) than did the ACT score 

(F = 3.70* df = 1, p4^.055). When these sources bf variation/ were removed, 

biological ^ex was found tb be a significant predictor of grade in the speech 

cbmmuhicatiOh course (F = 6.09, df = -2, 'p ^ , 015 ) , but psychological sex, or 

sex type, wo^^ot (F = .82, df ^ 3, P<^.*+87). Assxiraing a medium effect side, 

distribution of tlie subjects across thj? cells of the design pi-oduced a power 

of ,69 for biological sex, .U5 for psychological sex, .U5 for their interaction;, 

and .91*- for each of the covariettes- An interaction between' sex and Ax type 

was not found ( F = .72, df = 3, P'^*5^7i which aiiovs us to neanihg'fuily inter- 

. . _ .. ._ _ A_ ^ .__ * - _ 

pret the significance of the main effect, sexs Table i provides'^the complete 

! ' • 

analysis of covariance. 



\ ~ iNSH^T TAfitEi.^ i^^E — 
The final speec^ Communication grades given to students classified by sex 
and sex type are provided in Table 2. 5Se grades are translated into numerical 
scale in^ which iL2 = A+, 13. = 1 ; 10 - A-, 9 = B+, 8 = B, 7 = B-^ etc. Grade 
in^iat ion, -which has beeji discussed many educators ^ is evidenc^^' in this table 
More, important , for our purposes, is thes picture that Is provided of differential 
^rauittg ..between women and men. Masculine and undifferentiated women receive the 
highest grades (an average of. A~)j follbwed "by andrbgyhbus wbirieh (slightly below 
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A-),- femihine women (slightly atbve B+), ferniriihe men (B+ average) ^ masculine 

men (slightly telow a 3++^ uridif f erentiated men Cteiow "a and androgynous 

men (sli^tly ■belov a B average), / : ^ 

I ^ — INSERT TABLE -2 HERE — 

' DISCUSSION 

This study demonstrated that male and female students receive significantly 

_ _ ___ 

different grades in the "basic speech coimnuhication course. ^When the predictive 

value of prior academic evaluation^ as measured "by the students' high school 

grade point average ^ and skills and aptitudes, as measured "by the student's* ACT 

scores^ are removed^ men and women still reiieive significantly different grades, 

,. ■ * * W 

— __ - - - -'f. - _ 

These differences appear to hold true for "biqilogical sex; they were not demon- 
strated for psychological sex. This study suggests that the higher grades that 
women receive in the "basic speech communication course across a nuin"ber of com- 
murii cat ion contexts including interpersonal comrnuhicatibri and pu"blic speaking,, 
across different orientations in the course including theoretical and skills-^ 
drierited coljrses, do riot appear to "be a resiilt of the classroom context or the 

- 9" _ ■ " " _ • _ " " " 

educational letting, ribr do thisy appear to "be "based ori the diTferences among * > 
the studerit^vfin ver"bal or other atiili^ies, 

* ■ i. 

» f 

Prior studies have demons j:r at ed fairly cons i silently ' that men and women 

receive different 'grades in the basic speech communication course* The explana- 

___ ._ t _ _ _ _____ ____ •___ _i _ _ _ _ 

tibn for thes^ , differences have included stereotypical characteristics of women ^ 

and men. Women^s stereotypical q^ualities. including compliance, warmth, empathy, 
and responsi'beness contrasted with men^s stereotypical characteristics such as_' 
iiidependence, assertiveness, outspokenness, and analytical skills suggested that 
that female characteristics allowed one to cpmmanicate more effectively, in 
this study, psycholdgical sex type which": incjudes these stereotypical character- 
istics did not yield significant differetices amorig the four sex role groups. 
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The sample' size iiiay have contributed to the lack of .significant findings. The 
power of our test was not sufficient to generate over confidence^ 

Other methodological prohljsms are possible, -The instrument used is subject 
• to falsification by students. Depending on the mind set of the subjects, they 



may- have 



responded to- the PAQ so as 1bo appear more feminine, masculine^ or 



androgenous'* than is accurate for reasons of social acceptability. While the 

validity and reliability of the instrument has been^tested and found acceptable, 

^ 

further ceiitrol may "Be warranted. The subjects do not represent the full range 

of inentai aliiJL$iti^ -The average ACT score of the subject population was 22, A 

replicktion an open enrollmeiit instt^ution would allow for toting these 

hypotheses with a, mo re normally distributed population,' Thiswottld' increase the 

general izability of the findings. These problms^' notwithstanding, biological 

sex appear to be more parsimonious is explaining discrimination in grading. 

Men and women receive different grades in the basic speech communication 

course: Women generally receive higher grades than their male counterparts. 

The differences in grad^ between men and women cannot be explained on the basis 

of prior academic evalua;tion, on the "basis of aptitudes measured by a standardized 

test, or on the basis of stereotypical masculine and feminine characteristics. 

The differences may lie in difference in male and female, b^^ti^yibr when c<i>ininuni-»r 

eating in the classroom. In. other words, women may be more effective oral 

communicators than men, regardless of the' two groups^ aptitudes as measured on 

a written test. 

An alternative explanation is that ev^itlatbrs may respond more- favorably 

to the same communication skills when they are dembhstrated by women than when • 

. . " ' 

they are demonstrated l^y men^ While these hypbt he sis might explain the grade 

differential in cbmmuhicatibh classes where ericbdirig tasks are prfedominant , it 

fails tb explain the established superiority of women in communication classes 

where listening skills are of greater iiripbrtarice* As noted previously, women 
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receivie higher grades than iriish^iri theory courses and mass lecture courses as 
veil as in performance courses. 

One hypothesis cbrisisterit vith these research- findings is that women listen 
iiiore effectively than men. This hot only would give them axi advantage in 
lecture courses, hut also would give them a distinct advantage in performance 

classies . In the latter context ^ the ddcumehted superior sensitivity of women 

" - - ■ - % 

to cues and their self reports of greater attehtivehess would allow them to 

listen more effectively. Cbmmbhsehsically, students Who hear, understand, arid 
■J- 

remember iri struct ioris will perform "better than others who do riot listeri as 
(effectively. ^ ■ ' 

If, as we believe, biological sex is a predictor of success in communication 
classes, and if this relatioriship is due to superior decoding skills, what 
physiological differences could accoiint for such differential evaluations? 
Quite possibly it is the previously noted dissimilarity of brain organization 
between the sexes that prompts such differences. Nexirologicai differences could 
manifest themselves in both the understanding "and retention of aurally received 
messages. The substantiation of such a causal chain would by unwelcomed by the 
speech educator for it would provide little hope for the develoj^ment of remedial 
methods for equalizing the sexes. 

Another ;possible' explanation, if verified, would 4ie more opt imistix: ally 
received. A link has been established between various mental activities^ and 
the level of pjfiysiological arousal. Of particular interest is the relationship 
between arousal and retention* Simply put^ high levels of arousal resiilt in 
good long-term memory* while low levels of arousal result in poor long-term 
memory. Several studies have demonstrated that accuracy and geheralizability 
of this relationship to a number of situations ^ both cbhtrblled and uncbhtrblled 
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with differing subject matter and different sulDject populations (Seinsmith 
and Kaplan 1963; Kleirismithi et at 1963; Lacey, 196?; Levonian, 196?)^ 
Physiological arousal al5b may te linked to bthier aspects of the listening 
process. In ordej* to hear and understand, brie rieieds to expend energy. The 
greater the effort ^ the more eriergy that is expended, hence the greater 
physiological arousal when ^^stening at optimal e:P=^Sctiverii5SS . •* 
An arousal based explahation of sex differences should have an appeal^, 
for the communication researcher and educator for several reasons. First, 
many extant ccramuriicatibri theories posit arbusal as a causal or mediating ;■ 
link. Dissonance thebry arid cbgriitive cbnsistericy theories in general 
suggest that a form bf pheribmeriblbgical clash produces arousal which leads 
to attitude or'hehavibr charige. (Feldmari, 1966)- Arousal has "been suggested 
as a mediatirig link "between televised violence and aggressive hehavior 
(DeFleur arid Ball-Rdkeack, 1982). Physiological arousal has Seen suggested 
as ari iriterveriirig variahle in much of the research on communication apprehen- 
sion (McCrbskey, 1970; Zimhardo, 1977)- The importance of arousal in under- 
standirig source credihility also has been explored (Roberts and Steinfatt, 
1983). Besides being a scsmewhat familiar concept to communication theorists, ^ 

the substantiation of such a hypothesis would provide direction for the 

"'I _ . _ _ __ _ _> 

cbramunicatibri^}edU(:?ator: While little can be done to alter the neurological 

cdjl^ruction of an individual, a person's arousal level is amenable to change. 

Even if a female ^s arousal level were found to be habitually higher than that 

of a male, men could be trained to raise their arousal level to an optimum level. 

We are not aware of any research that directly tests, the relatibnships 

among sex of listener, physiological arousal ^ and the varied sub-rprbc esses bf 

listening. HoweVer, an ex PQ-St facto analysis of data gathered fbr a previous 

research project does not encourage optimism. While testing this relationship 
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between isource credi"bility and physioiogicBi arousal i vith arotisai operational- 

4 

ized as tympanic temperature (.temperature at the eardrum) Roberts (1979 ) col- 

y * _ _ 

lected data dri the sex of hiis subjects. Analyzing his results, he co-varied 

out the effect that the sex of his sulijects had on changes in their physioiogicai 

arousal level. He reports a non-significant relationship between sex of siibject 

and arousal (p .6T9) arid computes a power of .7^, assuming a medium effect size; 

for the test, Iri ariother experiment that sought to discover, using inultipie _ 

regression analysis, the relative importance of possible causal factors to 

short-term and long-term retention, Roberts, ±979) reports establishing no 

•y ■ '. _ 

statistical relationship between sex of subject and either short-term or long- 
term retention. The power of his analytical procedures, assuming a medium 
effect size, was ,93- - - " 

it is unwise to conclude that physioiogicai arousal does not vary due to \ 
the sex of the subject. Ex post facto analysis of data collected for other 
purposes is fraught with danger- Many possible methodological contaminants 

could have masked the effect that biological sex might have on listening. Such 

^ * _ ^ 

a. possible effect might be overpowered by the manipulations present in the 

experiment. The experimental situation itself might be "arousing" enough so 

as to mask differential sex effects, Kelley (1971) suggests this possibility 

is inherent in most experiments concerning listening. 

Methodological and pregmatic cbhsideratibns probably will forestall rapid 
clarification of any physiological mechanism that might manifest themselves iri 
either the encoding or decoding processes of men and women. Certainly the 
prudent researcher would f irst^ replicate this study to substjairitiate both the 
repo'^ted significant arid ribri^sigriif icarit results before probirig for physiological 
antecedents of classroom success, ^ 

Speech cbmmuriicat ibri researchers shbuld cbritiriue to ^oriduct research which 
examines .sex variables as they relate tb cbmmuriicatibn variables within and 
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outside the classrbbm. Thbugti. reaearclL usiilg psychDlbgical sex type has grown 
in popularity in risceht year , increased consideration needs to he given to 

possible physiological variahles that inay serve^tb aJTect how well men and 

, _ _ . _ _ _ ... y 

women conimuhicate • "Nature" shbuldfhbt he bverlbbked as potentially as 

pbwerfulas "nurture*" As far as cdramUriicatibii research is concerned, covert 

rieurblbgical differences hetweeii men and women veil may he, more important 



than overt anatomical differences in explaining and predicting successful 
c onmuri i c at ib li . 
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Table Ij Analysis of C^yariahce for Sex arid Sex Type for Grades in the 
Basic SpeecEi Cdinm\micatibri Ccmrse with ACT scores and High 

_ - V . ,.- _ > _ - - " " - - : 

School Grade Pbinf Averages- Entered as Cdvariates 



Source 


- SS 


df 


MS' 


? 


Signifies 


Covftt* 1 at p ^ 


101,93 


2 


♦ 


X - . 


.000 


ACT 


8.60 


1 




3.70 


'^^ .0^5 


Hiffh Srhool GPA 


2^ 58 


1 


* ^ 23 . 58 


10.15 


.002 


^ Mam Etrects 








0 nft 

C. m UKJ 


dBq 


Sex 


lU .a6 


1 


ii.ig 


6.09 


.«015 


■ Sex lype , 


5.75 


3 


1,91 


0,82 


.i;8T 


2-Way Interactions 


5.01 


3 


1.67 


0.72^ 


.5i5T 


(Sex X Sex Type) 












Explained 


126?^ 


9 


1I4 . 03 


6. Oil 


.000 


Residual 


197. i*5 


85 


_2,32 






Total 


323^3 
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■fabie 2; Grades given to Stuaents Class iXied tiy Sex and Sex lype 



Group 

....'^ i__ _ 

Masculine Womjpri 

Undifferentiated Women 

Androgynous Wonjen 

/ L 

Ferairiine Voroen 
Feminine. Men ' _ 
Masculine; Men 

%idif ferentiated Men 

« ^ - -- 
Androgynous Men 

( 



Mean Grade; 

8 = B 
7 ="B^ 



Mean Grade 

n.0.00 - 
' ao.oo i^. 
9.83 ■ 
9.35 
9.00 
J. 56 
S.75 
■ 7.67 



, Numter (n ) 

■ *■ 9 
1 ' 
_ 6 

31 
h 

21. 
8 

• 9 ■ 
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